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EXTRACTS FROM “THE FELLS OF SWARTH- 


MOOR HALL.” 

In the summer and the autumn of 1663, 
Margaret Fell, accompanied by one of her 
daughters and Leonard Fell, paid a religious 
visit to Friends in the South-western, Midland 
and Northern counties. On reaching her own 
home after that visit was accomplished, she 
might well have hoped fora prolonged season 
of peaceful rest. So much was concentrated 
in that home, of the good and the beautiful, 
that it must have been a choice spot indeed, 
both within and without. But external peaee, 
and rest, and pleasant homes, were held by 
very uncertain tenures in those days. Never- 
theless, now that she was with her “dearly 
beloved lambs” again, after so much separa- 
tion, with an overflowing thankful heart, she 
must have felt joy and gladness in the con- 
sciousness of possessing such daughters—her 
richest earthly treasures, and the brightest 
ornaments of her home: so devoted as they 
were to the cause of truth and pure religion, 
so loving, so united, and some of them so 
talented and beautiful. 

Our early Friends in their writings seldom 
make allusions to personal beauty,* it is only 
when other fingers than theirs hold the pen, 
that we occasionally hear about the external 





* As regards the non-observance in the writings 
of early Friends of external graces, we must make 
an exception in favor of Thomas Elwood. But none 
of his descriptions apply to the Swarthmuor family. 
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graces of their women, or the eloquence or 
noble bearing of their men. Of course the 

were not insensible to the aspect of the good, 
the great, and the beautiful; but admiration 
for appearances, instead of looking through 
operative principles for the mental realities 
that constitute the Christian character, had 
been carried to such an extreme, by others 
around them in the world, that the Friends 
became excessively careful not to follow in 
that common direction. How much too 
careful and cautious they were, or how much 
too far they went, in acting out their own 
ideas on this other side, or whether or not 
they were all too cautious, considering the 
times, we shall not at present pause to discuss ; 
but it is quite clear that whilst governed by 
such views, none of them would indulge in 
drawing such a graphic picture, either with 
pen or pencil, of the Swarthmoor sisters and 
their surroundings, as we now so much desire 
to possess. In one instance, however, I have 
met with a few strong words worth quoting 
about the personal appearance and accom- 
plishments of one of these young ladies. It 
is from the Dutch author Croese; when 
speaking of Sarah Fell, he says, “She was 
not only beautiful and lovely toa high degree, 
but wonderfully happy in ingeny and memory. 
She was so stupendously eloquent in discours- 
ing and preaching, and so effectual and. 
fervent in her addresses and supplications to 
God, that she ravished all her beholders and 
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hearers with admiration and wonder. She 
upplied herself to the study of the Hebrew 
tongue, that she might be more prompt and 
ready in defending and proving their doctrine 
and principles from the Holy Scriptures, and 
in this the progress she made was so great, 
that she wrote books of her religion in that 
language.” 

What Croese says of her great eloquence | 
and her literary attainments, especially the | 
writing of books, must have applied toa later 
period of her life. In the beginning of 1664 
she was only about 21 years of age. She had 
been abroad on that religious visit with her 
mother in the preceding autumn, to which 
allusion has been made. In many respects 
Sarah seemed like a second mother to the 
younger children, and she wassoon called on 
to fill their mother’s place at the Hall. 

The restoration of the King had not pro- 
duced all the happy consequences at first 
anticipated by Friends and other dissenters, 
It is true he wished to be tolerant, and as we 
have seen, willingly promoted the liberation 
of Friends from prison, whenever he could do 
so without offending his ministers. But his 
marriage to Catherine of Braganza, a Roman 
Catholic princess, had again brought that 
taith under royal auspices. The mad insur- 
rectionary attempt of the Fifth Monarchy 
men had frightened the King; and the Roman 
Catholic geligion in the palace frightened his 
Parliament and his other Protestant subjects. 
Very stringent laws were accordingly made 
against the public exercise of any other form 
of religious worship than the Protestant 
Episcopal; and very stringent orders were 
issued, that the oaths of allegiance and su- 
— be tendered to all persons whose 
oyalty or whose views regarding the Papacy 
were doubtful ; and in case of refusal to take 
them, there were Acts which decreed that the 
recusants be outlawed, imprisoned for life, 
and all their property confiscated. These 
laws, in the hands of magistrates who enter. 
tained sinister designs, or partizan antipathy 
to the Friends, were employed as instruments 
of bitter persecution against a people entirely 
and manifestly innocent of the predilections 


‘ they were professedly designed to crush. 


The prospect of obtaining a confiscation of 
the Swarthmoor property, stimulated the 
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Fox, who details his case in the following * 
letter to a friend in London :— th 
GEORGE FOX TO GILBERT LATEY.* hi 

“ Dear Gilbert—Coming out of the south kc 
into the north, above a year ago, to visit t! 
Margaret Fell’s house and to visit my friends, " 
as | was passing through Yorkshire, a friend E 
told me that the Sheriff of Yorkshire had told i 
Dr. Hogson, that there was a plot in the I 


North. When I got to Margaret Fell’s house, : 
1 wrote several papers to the magistrates ‘ 
against the plot and plotters, to take all un- 
easiness out of their minds concerning me, 
When I was gone from Margaret Fell’s, 
Colonel Kirby sent soldiers to search in boxes 
and trunks for me. When I came again ty 
Swarthmoor, a few days after, | went myself 
to Colonel Kirby, to his house, and he said 
none should meddle with me if I would stay 
at Margaret Fell’s, and not have great meet- 
ings. I said to him, they that met at Mar- 
garet Fell’s house were his neighbors, and 
were peaceable people. After some other 
words we parted. In a few days some other 
magistrates and lieutenants sent for me by a 
soldier to come before them—so I was not 
taken out of a meeting. When I came before 
them (at Holker Hall) they asked me if [ 
did not know of the plot—I must needs know 
of it, else how could I write against it? I 
said, that I never heard of a plot till I came 
into Yorkshire—that the Sheriff of Yorkshire 
had said to a Friend in that county that there 
was a plot in the North. They (the magis- 
trates) saw that this (abont the plot) would 
not do their business. Then they put the oath 
to me, knowing that I could not swear 
because Christ and the Apostle forbids it, so 
they made this their snare to send me to 
prison.” 

However, he was suffered to be out on bail 
till the assizes came round, and the above 
letter was evidently written during that 
interim. 

Ere long Colonel Kirby made his appear- 
ance at the little meeting which continued to 
be held at Swarthmoor Hall, and took down 
the names of all the men present. That was 
followed in the course of a few days by send- 
ing an officer to bring Margaret Fell to attend 
a special meeting of magistrates assembled 
at Ulverstone, which consisted of Colonel 


cupidity of some who hoped to profit by its | Kirby, of Kirby Hall, Justice Fleming, of 


distribution. Among these, Margaret Fell’s 
neizhber, Colonel Kirby, of Kirby Hall, 
appears conspicuous. He did not commence 
by directly assailing the widowed lady of 
Swarthmoor Hall, but he went to work more 
cunningly, by first accusing of disloyalty 
those men Friends who visited there, or as- 
sembled in the meeting for worship held in 
her house. The earliest victim was George 


Rydal, and Master Preston, of Holker Hall. 
They questioned her respecting the meetings, 
held at her house, and she was told if she did 
not engage to discontinue them, they would 
tender her the oaths of allegiance and su- 
premacy. “ What have I done,” asked she, 








*Gilbert Latey was an influential London mer- 


; chant who had joined the Friends. 
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‘or what has been done or said in my house, 
that you thus bring me here from my own 
home to question me, as if you doubted my 
loyalty?” But they soon let her understand 
that the oath of allegiance would not be 
tendered if she would consent to have the 
Friends’ meetings at the Hall discontinued. 
To this she replied, that whilst it pleased the 
Lord to let her have a house, she would in 
spirit and in truth endeavor to worship Him 
therein. Then the oath was read and tendered, 
which she refused on the ground that she 
could not take an oath of any kind, because 
the Lord Jesus had forbidden all swearing. 
The magistrates then had a mittimus made 
out, and forthwith committed her to Lancaster 
Castle for trial at the ensuing assizes. 

Some months elapsed before the assizes 
came round, during which time she remained 
in prison. 

It was near the close of the year 1663 that 
Margaret Fell was brought to trial. She 
made her appearance at the bar accompanied 
by her four daughters. The Judge ordered 
the jailer to bring “a cushioned seat for Mis- 
tress Fell ;” seeing the young ladies, he added, 
“Let not Mistress Fell’s daughters stand at 
the bar; let them come up hither, they shall 


not stand at the bar.” So the four sisters were 
Afier a while the 
mittimus was read, and when the Judge com- 
menced speaking to her case, Margaret Fell 


seated near the Judge. 


stood up. 


He said, “ Mistress Fell, you are committed 
by the justices of peace for refusing to take 
the oath of allegiance, and I am commanded 
and sent by the King to tender it to any that 


would refuse it.” 


M, Fell—“1 was sent for from my own 
house and family, but for what cause or 


transgression I did not know.” 


Judge.—‘ I am informed by the justices of 
peace in this county that you keep multitudes 
of people at your house in pretence to worship 
God, and it may be that you worship Him in 


art; we are not to dispute that.” 


M. F.—“I have the King’s word, from his 
own mouth, that he would not hinder me of 
my religion. ‘God forbid,’ (said he,) ‘that 1 
should hinder you of your religion, you may 
keep it in your own house.’ And I appeal to 
all the country, whether those that meet at 
my house be not a peaceable, quiet, godly, 
honest people, and whether there hath ever 
been any just occasion of offence given by the 


meeting kept in my house ?” 


Judge—* If you will give security, Mis- 
tress Fell, that you will have no more meet- 
ings, I will not tender the oath to you. You 
think if there be no fighting nor quarreling 
among you, that you keep the peace and 
break no law, but I tell you that you area 
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breaker of the law by keeping unlawful meet- 
ings. And again, you break the law in that 
you will not take the oath of allegiance.” 

M. F—*“TI desire I may have liberty to 
answer those two things which are charged 
against me. First, that which is matter of 
fact—our meetings. There are several of my 
neighbors who are of the same faith and 
principles that I am of, and these are they 
that meet at my house. I cannot shut my 
doors against them.” 

Judge.—* Mistress, you begin at the wrong 
end, for the first is the oath.” 

M. F.—* I had supposed the first occasion 
of tendering the oath was because of the 
meeting; but as for that, if I have begun at 
the wrong end I shall begin now at the other. 
As to the oath, the substance of which is al- 
legiance to the King, this I shall say for my 
allegiance, that I love, own, and honor the 
King, and desire his peace and welfare; and 
that we may live a peaceable, a quiet, and a 
godly life under his government, according to 
the Scriptures. But as for the oath itself, 
Christ Jesus, the King of kings, hath com- 
manded me not to swear at all, neither by 
heaven, nor by earth, nor by any other oath.” 

Then the Judge demanded the statute-book 
to be brought and had the Grand Jury 
called over. One of the justices that had 
committed the prisoner said, “ Mistress Fell, 
you know that before we tendered the oath to 
you, we offered that if you would put in se- 
curity to have no more meetings at your house 
we would not tender the oath ?” 

M. F.—*I shall not deny that.” 

Judge.—“ If you will yet put in security 
that you will have no more meetings I will 
not tender the oath to you.” 

M. F—I would speak to the Judge and 
the Court and the rest of the people on this 
question. You all here profess to be Chris- 
tians, and likewise you profess the Scriptures 
to be your rule (of faith and conduct.) Jesus 
Christ hath left upon record in the Scriptures 
that God is a Spirit, and that His worship is 
to be in Spirit and in truth, and that He 
seeketh such worship. In this spirit, I, and 
these that meet at my house worship God, in 
obedience to Christ’s doctrine and commands, 
The same Christ Jesus hath commanded me 
not to swear atall. For obedience to His 
commands am I here arraigned this day.” 

Judge.—* You are not here for obedience 
to Christ’s commands, but for keeping of un- 
lawful meetings.” 

M. F.—* What law have I broken by wor- 
shipping God in my own house ?” 

Judge.—“ The common law.” 

M, F.—*“TI thought you had proceeded by 
a statute.” Then the sheriff whispered to him, 
mentioning the statute of 35th of Elizabeth. 
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Judge.—* I could tell you of a law, but it 
ee penal for you. It might cost you your 

ife.” 

M. F—*“T must offer my life and all, for 
my testimony if it be required of me.” 

Then the latter part of the statute was read, 
and the Judge informed the jury and the 

risoner concerning the penalty upon refusal. 
t would be the forfeiture of all estate, real 
and personal, and imprisonment during life.” 

M. F.—*“1 am a widow, and my estate is a 
dowry, and I have five children unpreferred. 
If the King’s pleasure be to take my estate 
from me on account of my conscience, and 
not for any evil 1 have done, let him do as he 
pleaseth. And I desire that I may speak 
further to the jury of the occasion of my 
being here.” 

Judge.—* The jury is to hear nothing but 
me tendering you the oath, and hear you 
refuse it, or take it.” 

“You will surely let me have the liberty 
other prisoners have?” replied Margaret 
Fell, turning and addressing the jury, and 
entering at greater length into the subject of 
worship, oaths, and obedience to God. Then, 
in relation to the law on which she was tried, 
she said, “ You are to consider this statute, 
what it was made for, and for whom. It was 
made to manifest who were Papists, and the 
oath was to test allegiance to the King. Now 
let your conscience judge if we be the people 
it was made for who for conscience’ sake 
cannot swear at all.” 

The judge at length growing impatient said 
ehée had “an everlasting tongue,” and why 
should she thus draw the whole Court after 
her. Then he cried out, while she was speak- 
ing, “ Will you take the oath or no, Mistress 
Fell?” 

M. F.—*T have already said, I own allegi- 
ance and obedience to the King in his just 
and lawful commands. But I do also own 
allegiance and obedience unto Christ Jesus, 
who is King of kings, and He hath com- 
manded me not to swear at all.” 

Judge.-—* That is no answer. Will you 
take the oath or will you not?” 

M. F—*“If you should ask me ever so 
often I must answer to you that the reason 
why I cannot take it, is because Christ hath 
commanded me not to swear at all: and I 
owe my first allegiance and obedience unto 
Him. Jesus Christ is King of my conscience.” 

Then the clerk held out the book and bade 
her pull off her glove, and lay her hand on 
the Bible. 

M. F.—*T never laid my hand on the Book 
to swear in all my life; I was never at any 
assizes before this, but I bless the Lord that 
I am here this day, on this account, to bear 
testimony to the Truth.” When she would 


not extend her hand to the Bible to swear 
the Judge asked once more if she would give 
security that she would have no more meet- 
ings? She replied, “Nay, I can give no 
security ; I have spoken enough on that.” 

Then the Judge said to the officers, “ Take 
her away.” So they took her civilly away.* 

Thus ended the first day of Margaret Fell’s 
trial, which commenced on the 14th of 12th 
mo. (old style,) 1663. 

On the 16th she was again called to the 
bar, and Judge Twisden opened the case by 
addressing her thus :— : 

“Mistress Fell, you stand here indicted by 
the statute, because you will not take the oath 
of allegiance; and 1 am here to inform you 
what the law provides for you in such a case.” 
The Judge then explained the three courses 
that were open to her. She asked his advice 
as to which she had best adopt, informing him 
that her desire was to have sufficient time to 
communicate fully with the King on the sub- 
ject. The Judge said he would advise her to 
traverse, and then she could apply to the 
King before next assizes. After a lengthened 
conversation on some points that aruse he 
said, “ You may inform the King in half a 
year’s time. So now let us have your friend f 
called up, and if you will put in bail you may 
go home and have your liberty till next 
assizes; but you must not have such frequent 
meetings.” 

To discontinue any of the meetings held at 
her house for Divine worship, Margaret Fell 
regarded as unfaithfulness to Almighty God ; 
therefore she could not accept her liberty 
on the understanding that those meetings 
would be less frequent. She replied that 
rather than accept her liberty with that 
restriction, she would prefer remaining in 
prison till the assizes arrived. “I muat 
keep my conscience clear,” said she, “ however 
I may suffer.” And so this worthy daughter 
of Anne Askew returned to take her place 
within the gloomy old walls of the castle 
prison. 

Meanwhile the children of that devoted 
mother, true to the example she had set them, 
true to the principles she had taught them, 
to serve and obey God, trusting in His pro- 
tecting arm, and undismayed by worldly 
denunciations, continued to keep up the meet- 
ing of Friends at the Hall. Sarah sometimes 
spoke in those meetings, and very affecting, 
we can have no doubt, as well as edifying and 
consolatory, were her utterances to the stripped 
but faithful band, who continued to assemble 





*The above and succeeding details were taken 
down in court by a reporter, and afterwards cor- 
rected by M. F. herself. 

+The Friend alluded to was George Fox, whose 
trial succeeded that of M. F.’s. 
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there, week by week, to worship God under 
that same roof, and amid every discourage- 
ment, from whence their fathers, husbands, 
and other natural protectors, had been dragged 
off to prison. 

During the interim before the next assizes, 
the two sisters who were in London (Mary 
being on a visit with her sister Rous,) having 
persevered till successful in obtaining access 
to the King, exerted themselves by personal 
appeals, in endeavoring to procure their 
beloved mother’s release. King Charles 
seemed pleased with their visits, and evidently 
enjoyed the earnestness with which the two 
young Quaker ladies pleaded in behalf of 
their mother and her imprisoned Friends. 
We may now doubt whether his feelings went 
any deeper, but at the time, his courtesy gave 
some hope of justice and real generosity from 
him; and they were encouraged to call again 
and again at the palace. The folluwing letter 
from Mary, then about twenty years of age, 


gives a good idea of the easy superficial kind- 


liness of that debonair monarch :— 
“ MiILe-END GREEN, NEAR Lorpon, 
27th of 4th mo. (6th mo?), 1664. 

“Endeared and tender-hearted mother,— 
My duty and very dear love is freely given 
unto thee, as also my very dear love to dear 
George Fox. 

“This is chiefly to let thee understand that 
sister and I were at Whitehall yesterday, 
where we spake to the King, and told him 
that if he would please to signify something 
to the judges before they went their circuit to 
release you, otherwise it would be late, for the 
time of the assizes drew near. He said he 
would release you, if we would promise you 
would not go to meetings. Sister said we 
could make no such engagements, for the 
meeting hath been kept many years, and never 
hath done any harm. He said, ‘Cannot 
your mother keep within her own family, as 
she may have five present, but she must have 
such tumultuous meetings ?” We said she had 
no such meetings; they are only her neigh- 
bors that come. 

“The King said, there were some Quakers 
in the last plot. Sister said that could not be 
proved. He said he had letters about it, and 
the names. So Chifines (the King’s favorite 
page) bid us come on the Fourth day, and 
we do intend to go to-morrow. When there, 
about a week since, I told the King that now 
the assizes drew very near, if he did not do 
something for thee soon, they would run thee 
into premunire, and get thy estate from thee 
and from thy children ; and I requested him 
to take it into consideration. He was then 
very loving to me, and said he would take it 
into consideration, and added, ‘They shall 
not have her estate from her.’ He took me 


by the hand as soon as he came near me. I 
also spoke to Prince Rupert, and asked him 
to put the King in shied of it; and he said 
he would do what he could in it; and then 
went to the King, and spoke to him. Prince 
Rupert hath always been very loving to 
Friends, and hath often spoken to the King 
about you. 

“Sister gives the renewed remembrance of 
her entire love to thee and G. F., as also doth 
my brother. I suppose sisters Isabel and 
Sarah will be gone. Remember me to sisters 
Susanna and Rachel. 

“Tam thy dutiful and obedient daughter, 

“ Mary FE .” 
(To be continued.) 

Wisdom consists in the quiet employ of 
learning the law of the Lord, written in our 
own hearts. The want of attention to this, 
will ever occasion a dwarfishness among the 
professors of Truth. 


——— 0 ——_<_— 





BLASTING AND MILDEW. 
BY HUGH MACMILLAN. 

‘‘T smote you with blasting and with mildew 
and with hail in all the labors of your hands.’’— 
Haeeat ii. 17. 

Summer’s viewless boundary is past. The 
warmer tints and softer outlines of the land- 
scape ; the brightening, through decay, of the 
sombre green night of the foliage, like a 
strange dawn upbreaking through the earth ; 
the deepening calm of the blue skies, and the 
shortening beauty of the mellow eves,—all 
indicate that the year has reached its golden 
summit, and that henceforth its course must 
be down the western sunset slopes in bleak- 
ness and shadow. The air is filled with a 
tender sentiment of sadness, which makes the 
hectic beauty of all things more touching. 
Nature now empties her cornucopia of fruits, 
for the reign of the flowers is over. Only a 
few late autumn ones linger lovingly on the 
spots, where a fragile sisterhood of beauty 
marked the long summer hours by the open- 
ing and the closing of their petals. The 
blue-bells toll their “ Angelus” on the way- 
side banks; the heather-blossoms blush at 
their own loveliness on the lonely moorlands ; 
and all the upland pastures are strewn thick 
with myriads of the purple scabious, the 
earth’s last efforts to remember the fair skies 
of June. A new class of objects is now 
ushered upon the scene. In the open glades 


of the woods, and in hidden nooks in the 
fields, the mushroom tribe begin to appear, 
first as solitary spies—the advanced guard 
of a large army of invaders, destined for 
a brief season to carry everything before 
them. True as the stork and the swallow to 
their appointed time, they come as harbingers 
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of decay and prophets of desolation. Kept 
in check by the luxuriant growth and over- 
flowing, energetic life of summer,—prevented 
from germinating by the dryness of the air, 
and the heat and light of the sun, they now 
take advantage of the feebler powers of 
vegetation, and the damper and milder at- 
mosphere, to put forth their own claims to a 
share of the common earth. The conditions 
that bring decay and death to other plants 
are highly favorable to them ; and while the 
flowers are fading and the leaves falling, 
under the operation of a new, inexplicable 
law, they are rejoicing in the possession of 
the fullest life and vigor. Where the shade 
is deepest, and the soil most impregnated 
with the products of corruption, they love, 
gipsy-like, to pitch their tents; and very 
picturesque they look when seen in the dim 
green light of these silent haunts. In every 
wood may be found a whole ‘ Divina Com- 
media” of mushroom forms, more fantastic 
than the weird human forest which Dante 
saw in the invisible world. They are plants 
in masquerade. The functions of vegetable 
nature are reversed in these fungi. In their 
appearance and structure they resemble 
animals. Their substance is nitrogenous like 
flesh, and their pores inhale oxygen, and ex- 
hale carbonic gas like animals. They are in 
the vegetable kingdom what zoophytes are in 
the animal. As the sea anemone reminds us 
of the wind-flower in the woods, so t!ie mush- 
room reminds us of the jelly fish in the sea; 
and these connecting links between the crea-: 
tures of two different elements, prove the 
harmony of creation and the unity of the 
Creator. Although bred only from the 
decay of higher organisms, these mushrooms 
are not without their own beauty of shape 
and color. Their uncomely parts have fre- 
quently more abundartt comeliness. In no 
class of plants are more vivid tints of orange 
and crimson, scarlet and purple, to be found; 
while the exquisite contour of their caps, and 
the delicate carvings of their ivory gills and 
stems, might form studies for any painter. 
The splendor of their coloring is in fine har- 
mony with the solemn sunset of the year; 
and in the flames of crimson fungi, purple 
flowers, and brilliant autumn woods, Nature 
yields up her life as on a gorgeous funeral 
yre. 

Very useful and important are these fungi 
in the world’s busy household. They are 
working at “chemical problems which have 
puzzled a Liebig and a Lavoisier,” convert- 
ing the noxious products of corruption into 
comely forms and nutritious substances, ab- 
sorbing into living tissues effete matters, 
which are fast hastening downwards to join 
the dark night of chaos and death. Parasites, 
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most of them, upon dead plants, they econo- 
mize the gases which would otherwise escape 
into the atmosphere and pollute it; and con- 
serve, for the use of nobler forms, the subile 
forces of light which would otherwise pass un- 
profitably into the minera) kingdom. It is 
one of the strangest things in the world, when 
we think seriously of it, to see a vigorous life- 
full cluster of fungi springing, phenix-like, 
from a dead tree, exhausted of al] its juices, 
bleached by the sun and rain of many sum- 
mers, and ready to crumble into dust at the 
slightest touch. Death is, indeed, here a new 
birth, and the grave a cradle. It is one of 
Nature’s many analogies of the human 
resurrection. But the resemblance is super- 
ficial and incomplete. The common analogies 
of the corn-seed and the larva of the butter- 
fly, imply a development from a Jower to a 
higher form of life through the medium of 
death ; but in the case before us it is a pro- 
cess of degradation that takes place. The 


higher organism decays, and rises again in 


the form of a lower organism. The majestic 
oak of centuries appears in the mushroom 
that, liké Jonah’s gourd, springs up in a 
night, and perishes in a night. ; 
Wisely have the fungi been provided, in 
the rapidity of their growth, the simplicity of 
their structure, the variety of their forms, and 
their amazing numbers, for their appointed 
task in the economy of nature. Not a leaf 
that falls from the bough, not a blade that 
withers on the lea, but is seized by the tiny 
fangs of some special fungus organized to 
prey upon it; not a spot of earth ean we ex- 
amine, where vegetable life is capable of 
growing, but we shall find a vegetable asavell 
as an insect parasite, keeping its growth in 
check, hastening its decay, and preserving its 
remains from being wasted. Out of the 
eater, too, cometh forth meat. The fungi 
raise from the lower soil nitrogenous sub- 
stances, which, strewed on the surface by 
quick decay, form food for higher plants 
than themselves. The spawn of the mush- 
rooms, which cause the mysterioys fairy-rings 
in our meadows, both consume putrescent 
organized matter and manure the land. To 
the insect world, all the species yield an in- 
exhaustible store of nourishment , and though 
some kinds are virulently poisonous, yet @ 
large number are highly useful to man. In 
many places on the Continent, they constitute 
the staple article of food among the poorer 
classes, during the summer and autumn 
months. In this country, strange to say, they 
are sadly neglected; and while God is now 
showering this manna with lavish profusion 
around the dwelliugs of the poor, and ofler- 
ing it to them without money and without 
price, they leave it thanklessly to rot on the 
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ground, or turn from it with loathing, long- | him : and everywhere we see a groaning and 
ing for flesh-pots which the plague has placed | travailing world, full of labor and sorrow, 
beyond their reach. because full of sin and guilt. This is the 
In carrying out the wise and gracious pur- | gracious purpose of the Creator, in order that 
oses for which they have been designed, the} man may be conformed to His will and 
fungi not unfrequently overstep the limits of | moulded to His image by the discipline of 
usefulness, and commit wholesale destruction. | suffering. Blasting and mildew, thorns and 
Like the storm that is intended to purify the | briars, had no place in the Divine ideal of 
air, and in so doing incidentally destroys life| a pure and holy world; they will have no 
and property, the fungi are intended to} place in the restored Eden from which sin, 
hasten decay, and limit the injurious influ- | and therefore its shadows, have been banished. 
ence of putrescent matters; but in so doing (To be continued.) 
they are not unfrequently the occasion of eee ie 
blight and famine. sy They purify man’s at- | Menge ; 
mosphere, but they also destroy man’s food. Respeeted Friends.—After reading “ an in- 
If their ravages could be confined to useless | quiry,” “ What do Friends understand by ask- 
plants; if they were employed solely in re-| ing in the name of Jesus Christ,” the feeling 
ducing weeds to decay, they would be wel- | 4rose, would it not have been better had the 
comed by man as among his greatest helps | ™quiry been more privately asked. 
and blessings. But nature knows nostraight,| To understand the pure living knowledge 
arbitrary line of demarcation, such as we of Jesus Christ, and what it is to ask in His 


draw, between what is useless and what is | ame, there must be a feeling of His rising life 
useful. To every natural good there is a re- and a sense of His quickening power. “Now, 
coil of evil. The fungi are indiscriminate in, that thou mayest obtain this feeling, mind 
their attacks. They seize upon the corn the inward appearance,—the root, the foun- 
which strengthens man’s heart, as readily as | t@!0, the rock within,—its openings, its spring- 
upon the thorns and briars which cause him | 258, its administering life to thee,—take heed 
to eat his bread in the sweat of his brow. | f running into the outwardness of openings 
The law impressed upon them is to help in | Concerning heavenly things, but oh, learn to 
























. . : “1p 99 r, 
reducing all organic nature to its ultimate | keep in the inwardness of life.” L. F. Z. 
elements; and in obeying this law, they 
; “f : JNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
know no respect of persons or things, no will a a ee ‘ 
save that of Him “ whose tender mercies are| ~~~ It looks probable poor will 












over all his works.” In this aspect they | soon be released from the suffering which he 

may be numbered, along with thorns and has so long borne with patience and resigna- 

briars, among the disorders of the original j tion. I think there is ground for hope that 
beauty of creation, the various impediments the termination will be happy for him after 

to the earth’s bringing forth the needful | 4 life of unusual vicissitude. How wonderful 
sustenance for man. In this our fallen con-| is the love and condescension of the ever 

dition, we must always count upon the blast- | blessed Shepherd, in bringing wanderers to 

ing and mildew; upon the years to be his fold, and in this instance how are the 

eaten by the locust, the canker-worm, the | promises fulfilled. 
caterpillar, and the palmer-worm, as surely| He that seeketh shall find; he that asketh 

as upon the covenant faithfulness of Him receiveth, and to him that knocketh it shall 

who promised that seed-time and harvest | be opened. He has passed, I believe, through 

would never cease, and to whom we are en- | great exercise of mind, which has been crowned 
couraged to offer up the daily petition, with access to the house of prayer, in which 

“Give us this day our daily bread.” Nature | he is frequently engaged. sometimes in broken 

with reference to nature completely accom- | a¢cents not distinctly heard. 

plishes her purposes ; but nature in reference| My visits to the poor sufferer have been 

to man is not a perfect means to an end. profitable to myself. We need such mementos 

There is a want of adjustment between him of mortality, exercise and affliction, because 

and his dwelling-place ; he has to work within when we yield the mind in sympathy on these 

a machinery to which he is imperfectly | 0ccasions, we partake of the benefit, and are 
adapted. Sin is the cause of this want of | amply compensated for every sacrifice of ease 
harmony. It has thrown everything out of and selfishness. 
gear, and subjected the creature to vanity. i 
All the blights and storms from which man| Were we more generally faithful in yield- 
suffers, are but the echoes in the natural | ing to the unfoldings of duty, which would 
world ofthe mischiefs wrought by sin in the | regulate the life and conversation, and pro- 
spiritual. Every phase of the evil within | duce the peaceable fruits of righteousness, it 
man finds some reflection in the evil without ' would do more in drawing the people towards 
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the principles we profess, and cause them to 
embrace them, than abundance of vocal de- 
claration. 





I often feel it is indeed a serious charge to 
train the infant mind, and that the position 
of parents is a very responsible one. How 
the children watch every action and listen to 
every word, and think what father and 
mother say or do must be right! We cannot 
be too careful or too watchful over ourselves 
when with them, lest a word inadvertently 
spoken, especially if it relates to the conduct 
of others, may wound the precious life of in- 
nocence and truth in them. But sometimes 
with all our care they stray into forbidden 
paths, far from the straight and narrow way 
in which we would have them walk, and we 
are made to feel that. Paul may plant and 
Apollos water, but God alone can give the 
increase; and yet, my dear friend, I have 
faith to believe that if we, parents, are faith- 
ful to our trust,—if we do the best we can, 
according to the strength given us, thus nur- 
turing the good seed, the great Husbandman 
will, in his own time and way, cause it to 
spring up and bear fruit, even though it may 
have long lain hidden—buried as it were 
under the sins and the follies of the world. 





I hope you may have a good Quarterl 
Meeting. May it be to you fie aaa 
season of refreshment. “Times of refreshing 
in the presence of the Lord,” how precious! 
Why are we not always thus fed, when we 
gather together? Partly, no doubt, because 
we are not deserving, and sometimes it may 
be that the state of poverty—of hunger and 
thirst unsatisfied—is best for us; but have we 
not found that enough has been dispensed to 
keep us alive on our journey. I believe, my 
dear friend, thou hast had to pass through 
many seasons of trial—inwardly. Why 80, 
I have not been able to fathom, and some- 
times have feared thou gave way too much 
to feelings of poverty and discouragement. 
This has sometimes been my own condition, 
and I have been aroused from it by a convic- 
tion that I ought rather to number my bless- 
ings, and to feel that they were more than I 
deserved. What is this life? Only a journey 
to a hetter state; and though the journey be 
wearisome, and we are ready to faint by the 
way, if the promised land is reached in the 
end, how will all the transitory trials of time 
diminish into insignificance! 





The prayer which Socrates taught his dis- 
ciple Alcibiades deserves a place in the devo- 
tions of every Christian: “That heshould be- 
seech the supreme God to give him what was 
good for him, though he should not ask it, 


and to withhold from him whatever would be 
hurtful, though he should be so foolish as to 
pray for it.” 
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Smrent Meetines.—The practice of the 
Society of Friends, in this regard, is based 
upon our fundamental principle—Christ, the 
Divine Light, inwardly manifested as the 
alone safe guide ; and in this we consider our 
practice is consistent with our belief. In as- 
sembling and sitting down as upon one 
common platform, we make public acknowl- 
edgment of individual accountability and of 
our allegiance to the one great eternal Power; 
and by silent waiting we practically declare 
our dependence upon the immediate illumina- 
tions of the Divine Spirit for ability to per- 
form whatever service may be required of us 
as children of the one universal Parent; for 
as these illominations are not at our command, 
they must be waited for under a sense of this 
dependence. 

We believe it is the will of the Great 
Father to teach his people himself, and that 
He does this by the immediate impression of 
his Spirit upon our spirits, and therefore, when 
we are gathered for public worship, we wait 





for the manifestation of the Spirit, under the 


ordering of which our Meetings are professedly 
held, whether in silence or subject to the 
teaching of vocal ministry, which may be 
offered at the call of duty, for the purpose of 
mutual comfort or instruction. The value of 
our mode of worship is realized in our assem- 
blies, when we are able to attain a state of 
true spiritual introversion, for then we can 
understand and feel the great Truth, that 
“the tabernacle of God is with m&n.” 

These reflections have been suggested by a 
recent circumstance, which, though trivial in 
itself, may convey some instruction, and en- 
courage us as Friends still to hold inviolate 
the testimony to silent spiritual worship. 

The circumstance alluded to was the at- 
tendance, at an evening meeting held at Green 
street Meeting House, of a person who had 
found his own place of worship closed on 
account of a prevailing storm. He “had 
never before been,” as he afterwards said, 
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“to a Quaker Meeting.” The Friend to whom 
the remark was addressed, alluded, in reply, 
to the smallness of the meeting, and to its 
having been held in silence. The stranger 
replied, ‘‘ Yes—but I was very much im- 
pressed with that silence; and I said, mentally, 
what an opportunity for individual spiritual 
worship.” 

Thus we can perceive that while we may 
be in danger of slighting such opportunities, 
or may sometimes fear that strangers coming 
to sit with us will conclude we are a lifeless 
body, there is still that among us which 
others can appreciate as savoring of life, and 
to the value of which they can bear testi- 
mony, even though accustomed toa widely 
different form of worship. It is evident the 
visitor recognized in this silent meeting an 
opportunity for every mind to attend to its 
own condition, and surely if we believe in a 
state of union and intercourse between the 
mind of man and the Divine Mind, we can ad- 
mit that a preparation to worship God in 
spirit and in truth may be most especially 
known during the silence of a religious meet- 
ing. We wish not to be understood as be- 
lieving that the vitality of a meeting for 
divine worship consists in silence, or that sit- 
ting in silence alone constitutes acceptable 
worship. We believe that through a reverent 
waiting, under a sense of our dependence 
upon the great Source of all-good, ability is 
received to offer acceptable worship, even 
that worship which consists in obedience to 
known duty. 

Under this conviction we desire that such 
Opportunities may be increasingly prized, 
and that when assembled for social worship, 
whether in our larger or smaller meetings, 
there may be an individual effort to make the 
time of silence available for our highest good. 





Sitent Laporers.—There are many among 
us whose voices are seldom or never heard in 
our religious gatherings, but whose praycrs 
and whose alms go up as memorials before 
the Father. And though it is sometimes dis- 


couraging to those actively interested in busi- 
ness meetings, that. comparatively few par. 
ticipate in the exercises, yet there are doubt- 
less many, even among the young, who are 


often on these occasions drawn into silent 
labor to the strength of our assemblies. 

Some shrink from manifesting the interest 
they feel lest more should be expected of 
them than they are prepared to render, resting 
satisfied in the belief that the work will go 
on without their aid. Others, while acknowl- 
edging an interest in our principles and 
testimonies, are seldom seen at our religious 
meetings, and appear almost indifferent to 
the privileges of membership. 

But perhaps a time comes in their ex- 
perience when they are removed from op- 
portunities of social and religious fellowship 
with those of kindred faith, and then they 
may feel the need of these outward aids. 
The little seed sown in the heart in early life 
has taken root, and may spring up and bear 
good fruit. 

This train of thought has been induced by 
a circumstance which came to our notice a 
short. time since. A young woman, who had 
not been a zealous member of the Society, re- 
moved to reside in one of our north-western 
cities, where her surroundings were different 
from those to which she had been accustomed, 
and she longed for the sympathy and com- 
panionship of Friends: and under this feel- 
ing she sought and found probably the only 
one beside herself in the city, with a view 
that they should unite in holding meetings 
for worship or for the reading of the Disci- 
pline, and invite the attendance of such as 
were disposed to meet with them. 

Doubtless there are others scattered here 
and there who would also rejoice to meet with 
the one or two of similar faith, and if in sim- 
plicity they would come together at appointed 
seasons, and wait upon the Father of Spirits, 
they might often find that He would be in 
their midst. If Friends in the different 
Monthly Meetings to which these scattered 
members belong, would remember them in 
their isolated situations, and occasionally ad- 
dress to them a friendly letter by way of 
stirring up their minds to faithfulness in 
every known duty, much good might be ef- 
fected. The weekly visits of the Intelligencer 
in some of these solitary places have been ac- 
knowledged to be as springs of water by the 
wayside, comforting and refreshing to the 
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traveller. The simple fact of sending two 
papers to the same post office, was, in one in- 
stance, the means of introducing those who 
otherwise might have remained strangers to 
one another. Then let us do whatsoever our 
hands find to do in faith, nothing doubting, 


for we know not which may prosper, this or 
that. 




































SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Contributors to Swarthmore College and all who 
feel an interest in the cause of education are invited 
to meet at Friends’ Meeting House, on Rutherford’ 
Place, N. Y., on Fifth-day, 1st mo., 28th, at 7} P. M. 

The Annual Report will be read, and other mat- 
ters of interest connected with the opening of the 
College will be discussed. A general attendance is 
desired. 





NOTHING TO LIVE FOR. 
Read before Friends’ Social Lyceum, 1st mo. 12th. 

With what a sad and mournful cadence 
fall such words upon the ear, language only 
of unhappiness and despondency, born of dis- 
content and gloom. 

“ Nothing to live for!” Can it be so? The 
morning dawns in brightness upon a flower. 
strewn world, the glowing orb sends forth the 
dancing sunbeam, the air is glad with sun- 
shine and with music, inviting every heart to 
beat in unison with nature; but al that be- 
hold these are not joyous and happy. 

“ Nothing to live for!” What mean such 
murmurings? For whether we look above or 
below, to the right hand or to the left, we 
find one great design in all the works of 
God, and this, written in unmistakable 
characters, is usefulness, something for each to 
do. More numerous than the “ leaf-tongues 
of the forest, or the flower-lips of the sod,” 
are the voices that rise to tell us there i 
something to live for. The summer winds 
pass us by laden with stolen sweets ; the rip- 
pling streamlet dances lightly o’er its rocky 
bed; those “stars of earth,” the beauteous 
flowers, blossoming in our way, give us a hap- 
py greeting, and in silvery tones re-echo, “ We, 
have work to do.” : 

The waters breathe to gentle murmurs; the 
dazzling fly, with pearly wing, has naught but 
joy in its swift course; the ever active bee 
‘buzzes out a contented song as it bears from 
the dew decked flower-cup the exhaustless 
sweets; and, not less, the joyous birds that 
“hymn their raptures in the ear of God,” 
join in the grand chorus, “ We have something 
to live for ;” and surely man was never crea- 
ted to weep his life away. The Great Archi- 
tect has infused a portion of his almighty en- 
ergy through all His works, but to him into 
whom He has breathed a living soul, He hath 
given a will to choose whether he will follow 
out the design of his being, or mark out his 
own course. 

Weary and sad as life may seem when 
poverty, sickness, and sorrow throw their 
lengthened shadows across life’s pathway, 
light and shade alternate in the heart as me 
and night in the outward world, and thoug 
the clouds may gather thickly around, in the 
far off horizon we are cheered by the clear 
rays that tip their shadowed edges. “ No- 





2. 


Vick’s Floral Guide for 1869 is a work of 
100 pages, giving direction for the culture of 
flowers and vegetables, and is illustrated with 
about 150 fine wood engravings. It has been 
published for the benefit of customers, but 
for ten cents will be forwarded by mail 


to all who will apply. Address James Vick, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





ee 

Marriep, on the 17th of Twelfth month, 1868, 
according to the order of the Society of Friends, 
B. Frayxuy Watson, son of Charles and Martha P. 
Watson, to Mary L. Matong, daughter of James and 
Sarah B. Malone, all of Buckingham, Bucks Co., Pa. 


ee 

Diep, on the Ist of Eighth month, 1867, in Dru- 
more, Lancaster Co., Pa., Saran Pennock, in the 
88th year of her age. And on the 26th of Twelfth 
month, 1868, Simon Pennock, in the 88th year of 
his age; both worthy members of Little Britain 
Monthly Meeting. 

——, in Camden, N. J., on the evening of 26th of 
12th month, 1868, Hannan D. C. Brown, aged 72, a 
member of Haddonfield Mo. Meeting. Her suffer- 
ings, which were great, were borne with Christian 
fortitude, and her life closed with brightness and 
peace. 

——, at his residence near Lloydsville, Belmont 
Co., Ohio, on the 21st of Ninth month, 1868, after 
a long and severe illness of bronchitis, which he 
bore with great patience and christian fortitude, 
Lot Greco, in the 60th year of his age. He was a 
diligent attender of meeting, and for several years 
held the station of Elder, also of Clerk and Overseer 
of Plainfield Mouthly Meeting, of which he was a 
consistent member. He was a firm adherent of 
Friends’ principles and testimonies, and a plain, 
honest, unpretending man, without vanity or os- 
tentation, loving his duty as instructed by the light 
that was within him. He frequently expressed his 
willingness to go at any time his Master should call. 

——, at Orange, N.J., on Sixth-day, First month 
8th, Etwoop Byerty, a member of New York Month- 
ly Meeting, formerly of Philadelphia. 

ie ged 


FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 

First month 26th, at 74 o’clock. Exhibition of 
Stereopticon, with explanations, by Dr. J. Gibbons 
Hunt. 

FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

The Executive Committee of the Association of 
Friends for promoting First-day Schools within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will meet at 
Race Street Meeting House, on Seventh-day, First 
month 30th, at 10 o’clock, to consider subjects re- 
ferred to them by the recent meeting at Trenton, 
particularly in reference tothe issuing of a Monthly 
paper for Children at a cheap rate. 

Puese GrirFiti, Clerk. 
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thing to live for!” Can we say this and look 
abroad upon the vast world? Stretched out as 
far as the eye can reach is the vineyard in 
which we are to engage as laborers. Here we 
view the myriads of animate and inanimate 
nature in their appointed sphere, and shall 
we permit the noble faculties with which we 
have been endowed to rust away? Time and 
life were given for a noble purpose. The in- 
tellectual and physical alike must receive the 
proper nourishment ere they can attain their 
full proportions. The position in which we 
have been placed was not directed by chance, 
—there is a life of ambition, pure and holy, 
open to us. 

Toil, self-sacrifice, and devotion to those we 
love, as well a3 to the general good, are our 
higher destiny ; and though the air may be 
colder there, it is but to make the spirit harder, 
that it may take bolder and stronger flights, 
to the Eternal. “ Nothing to live for!” falls 
from the lips of one on whom life’s burden 
has fallen heavily; sunlight is shut out from 
that heart, and a dark cloud of sorrow has 
taken its place. 

The soft moss and daisy spring up un- 
heeded on the pathway, the bursting of buds 
of summer give forth an unnoted perfume, 
the radiant hues that gild the clouds are all 
unseen, and the pure light beaming from the 
stars speak not of Heaven. 

Can we stand idly by? Is there no labor 
of love and of duty for us who have strength 
and life? Can we resist the appeal, ‘“ Come 
and help us?” Can we sit in calm indiffer- 
ence, or working only for our own selfish ends? 

The truly great of every age have found 
something to live for, and their wisdom and 
goodness have shed a lustre over our world. 
Can we become familiar with the life and 
labors of our Great Pattern, the untitled one, 
whose work on earth breathed forth peace 
and goodwill to men, and who by precept and 
example has spoken, “ Bear ye one another's 
burdens,” without being actuated to labor in 
the same spirit? Let us not repine if called 
to labor in am humble sphere; the violet and 
lily send up sweet incense, though in the 
silent valley. Guided by those fair sisters, 
Faith, Hope, and Love, though difficulties 
may oppose, and faintness overcome, yet we 
will be borne up by loving hands, and, even 
in the darkest home, we may experience 
through the inner life something of the hap- 
piness of Heaven. 

a 

A lady once asked a minister whether a 
person might not be fond of dress and orna- 
ments without being proud. “ Madam,” said 


the minister, “ when you see a fox’s tail peep- 
ing out of a hole, you may be sure the fox is 


Within.” 
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SLEEP. 
Dr. Isaac Comly delivered a lecture before 


the Friends’ Social Lyceum of Philadelphia 
on this subject, on the 12th inst. 
tary has furnished us the following brief 
synopsis of his discourse: 


The Secre- 


After describing the phenomena of sleep, 


as though it were never witnessed before, the 
query was raised, why this sleep? Is it but 
a lazy, idle habit? 
Far from this. 
sity of our nature, so overpoweringly expressed 
that it cannot long be resisted; although it 
is admitted we may indulge too long, and 
hours may be wasted in slumber which should 
be given to active life. 
during sleep, the brain and nervous system 
are mainly repaired, or renewed and invigor- 
ated—as not a moment passes during our 
wakeful hours but they are exercised with 
thought or emotion—showing the necessity of 
a period of rest, of entire cessation from ac- 
tion. The speaker mentioned incidents where 
sleep had occurred under singular circum- 
stances. The courier has slept on horse-back, 
the soldier has slept as he marched with the 


A luxurious indulgence? 
It supplies a want, a neces- 


It is believed that 


column, and the sentinel at his post of duty, 
when he knew that the penalty of sleep was 
death, has been overcome by this natural 
demand. 

When should we sleep? Does not every- 
body say at night? The day is best suited 
for work, for activity, for those pursuits which 
weary and exhaust the brain; “and the night 
comethtwherein no man can work,’’—except 
by artificial light. Not only may it be re- 
garded as the best economy of time, but dark- 
ness aids sleep; one of the first movements is 
to close the eyes, thus excluding the influence 
of light. 

How long should we sleep? 

The time varies with age, and with different 
individuals. In infancy it occupies most of 
our time, being the period in which the 
organs for future activity.and usefulness are 
to be moulded, formed and adapted. In 
youth, sleep is in greater demand than at a 
later period. In adult life much less is re- 
quired. A person enjoying good bodily 
health, will generally require from six to 
eight hours sleep; more persons require the 
latter amount than the former—while some 
remarkable instances are on record where 
persons have allowed themselves but two 
hours and even one hour and found it suffic- 
ient. Each one attentive to his own feelings 
will find the rule best adapted to his con- 
dition, as to what amount of repuse his system 
requires. We must not think that time de- 
voted to healthful sleeping is lost time, nor 
be startled with the idea that we spend be- 
tween one-third and one-half of our lives in 
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‘ this delightful oblivion. Deficiency of sleep 
is a cause of disease. The evidence of its 
being the exciting cause of acute disease may 
not be regarded as very decisive, but the fre- 
= attacks of violent neuralgia headache 
ollowing the loss of sleep, justifies my ad- 
vancing it as a positive opinion.. Loss of 
sleep, irregular sleeping and sleeping at un- 
seasonable hours I regard as the most com- 
mon cause of neuralgia. 

Insufficient sleep is the cause of disease of 
the brain and of insanity. Southey lost his 
intellect by watching at the bedside of a sick 
wife through the night and excessive literary 
labors during the day. And Newton’s mind 
is said to have suffered in the latter years of 
his life from deprivation of sleep. Many 
brilliant minds have, no doubt, been lost or 
impaired from devoting the hours to thought 
which should have been spent in sleep. The 
means of inducing sleep are numerous, but 
with good health and a clear conscience none 
are needed, 





ings of the “ Birds of California and Texas,” 
and a “Synopsis of the Birds of North 
America,” he was the author of the “Orni- 
thology of the United States Exploring Ex. 
pedition,” “Ornithology of the Japan Ex. 
pedition,” “ Ornithology of Gilless’s, Astrono- 
mical Expedition to Chili,” and portions of 
the ornithological reports published with the 
Pacific Railroad explorations and surveys, 
He also made valuable contributions to the 
“Proceedings” and “ Journal” of the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Natural Sciences, and 
superintended various publications connected 
with his favorite subject, in addition to those 
enumerated. These labors gained for him 
not only the esteem of learned bodies at 
home, but the recognition and approbation 
of European celebrities devoted to kindred 
pursuits, and he justly won enduring fame in 
the world of natural science. Ever on the 
alert for new discoveries, and ever ready to 
direct liberality in productive channels, he 
had no little influence in bringing about the 
result of which Philadelphians may feel just- 
ly proud—the establishment here of one of 
the most, if not the most complete collection 
of ornithological specimens which has ever 
been made. He also did much to advance 
the arts appertaining to the accurate illus- 
tration of his feathered favorites, and under 
his direction they were represented with 
degree of fidelity in color, as well as form, 
which was rarely or never before attained. 

Mr. Cassin was descended from Quaker 
ancestors, and he was, we believe, educated 
at the famous Quaker institution, Westtown 
School. 

Mr. Cassin was a sincere friend, a good 
citizen, a kind husband, and an affectionate 
father. His conduct in all the relations of 
life, public and private, was exemplary. He 
was one of the most thoroughly educated 
men, in the best sense of the phrase, we have 
ever known; and while his capacious mind 
grasped all useful subjects, his large heart 
gave a wide sweep to his affections and 
sympathies. His death leaves an aching void, 
not only in the domestic circle, but in the 
highest arena of thought and action, as well 
asin humble spheres cheered by his advice 
and friendship. 

Let the weakest, let the humblest remem- 
ber, that in his daily course he can, if he will, 
shed around him almost a heaven. Kindly 
words, sympathizing attentions, watchfulness 
against wounding men’s sensitiveness,—these 
cost very little; but they are priceless in their 
value. Are they not almost the staple of our 
daily happiness? From hour to hour, from 
moment to moment, we are supported, blest 
by small kindnesses. 
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———--~<9———___ 
From the Press of 13th inst: 
JOHN CASSIN, 


The announcement of the death of John 
Cassin will be received with deep regret by a 
large circle of relatives, friends, and ac- 
quaintances in this city and State, as well as 
by public men in other portions of the country, 
and learned societies here and in Europe. 
He was a gentleman of rare attainments, 
marked ability, and sterling character. Im- 
bued in early life with an eager thirst for in- 
tellectual improvement and a desire to en- 
large the domain of learning, he became one 
of the most active members of the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Natural Sciences, and he 
was for a long period one of the most in- 
dustrious, useful, and distinguished ornaments 
of that honorable institution. Familiarizing 
himself with the general principles of all 
departments of natural science, and with all 
branches of literature, he made a special 
study of ornithology, with such success that 
he acquired the well-earned reputation of 
being the foremost American authority on 
this complex and attractive subject. Where 
the labors of Wilson and Audubon ceased, 
Mr. Cassin’s toil commenced, and it fell to 
his lot to define and describe, with great skill 
and accuracy, the many new species of the 
feathered tribe which were discovered by the 
modern explorers of Texas, New Mexico, 
California, Oregon, and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. New birds from other portions of 
North America, as well as from South Ameri- 
ea and Africa, were also first classified and 
first named by him. Independent of his in- 
dividual publications, containing elaborate 
descriptions, with beautiful colored engrav- 
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Extracted from The Radical. 


NATURE'S WARNINGS. 
BY J. WEISS. 

It was the latest news from the Pacific 
coast of South America, that the bodies of 
those slain and buried by the rnined cities 
were breeding pestilence; that the robber and 
the plague were at large together, as if to fin- 
ish what the earthquake spared; that towns 
and villages, with all the inhabitants, had 
gone under the surface, as a stone drops into 
water: and that in Ecuador alone the num- 
ber of the dead was more than forty thou- 
sand. Was, that whole coast only a great 
man-trap, cunningly baited with gold and 
silver mines, diamonds in the mountain 
streams, beds of guano sixty feet thick, and 
positions of commercial value, to attract un- 
suspecting thrift of every kind, and people in 
abundance, that it might be sprung upon them 
about once in forty years, or at intervals 
large enough to dull traditional impressions, 
For the Old World Sparrow, their friend, is here. | and create the proper degree of unwariness ? 
That pest of gardens, the little Turk, There are minds whose dubious conjectures 
Who signs with his crescent his wicked work, | concerning the divine Being dispose them to 
And causes the half-grown fruit to fall, ill-feeling over these stupendous transactions 
os be seized and swallowed, in spite of all | G¢ the elements. And, the more humane such 

is sly devices of cunning and fear, p ‘ : ae 
For the Old World Sparrew, his foe, is here. | minds are, the more shocking and indefensi- 
And the army worm and the Hessian fly ble the facts appear. The brotherhood of 
And the dreaded canker-worm shall die, man asks some curious questions about the 
And the thrip and slug and fruit-moth seek | fatherhood of God. Has the fatherhood any- 
In vain to escape that busy beak, thing to urge in reply? Something; and it 
And fairer harvests shall crown the year, may be called the language of presentiment 
For the Old World Sparrow at last is here. ‘ ; ’ 

Hearth and Home, \0F the warnings which the elements are by 
their very nature obliged to give to all ani- 
mated beings who are likely to be involved 
in their action. 

What, for instance, was the intent of the 
phenomenon which occurred in South Amer- 
ica the evening before the late destructive 
earthquake? A broad and steady light, 
like that of a large conflagration, appeared to 
the southeast of the seaport and town of Arica, 
the place which seems to have marked the 
centre of the subterranean movement, and to 
have suffered most. This luminous vibration, 
which was the announcement of a serious dis- 
turbance of the earth’s magnetism, was doubt- 
less seen at many other points along the axis 
of the disturbance; but owing to the want of 
intercommunication, and the difficulty of ob- 
taining intelligence from those countries, we 
have not heard that it was noted. Norcould 
it have been telegraphed from place to place: 
Yet it was the plainest hint that the earth 
could give, short of shaking, that something 
dreadful impended. “A presage shuddered 
ud hearts ane 08 ware, When nigie eth come; through the welkin.” And if the inhabitants 

As those in the palace fair. of Arica, or any one of them in whom the 

——— rest had confidence, had understood that great 
Never let your honest convictions be | earthquakes heralded their approach by mag- 
netic and atmospheric disturbances, which 





THE OLD WORLD SPARROW. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


We hear the note of a stranger bird, 

That ne’er in our land was heard. 

A wingéd settler has taken bis place 

With Teutons and men of the Celtic race; 

He has followed their path to our hemisphere— 
The Old World Sparrow at last is here. 


He meets not here, as beyond the main, 

The fowler’s snare and the poisoned grain, 
But snug-built homes on the friendly tree, 
And crumbs for his chirping family 

Are strewn when the winter fields are drear, 
For the Old World Sparrow is welcome here. 


The insect legions that sting our fruit, 

And strip the leaves from the growing shoot, 
A swarming, skulking, ravenous tribe, 

Which Harris and Flint so well describe 

But cannot destroy, may quail with fear, 

For the Old World Sparrow, their bane, is here. 


The apricot, in the summer ray, 

May ripen now on the loaded spray, 
And the nectarine, bythe garden walk, 
Keep firm its hold on the parent stalk, 
And the plum its fragrant fruitage rear, 
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From The Methodist. 
A SUNSET RAMBLE, 
BY B. C. LEECH. 
My evening walk through the outskirts lay 
By the poor man’s night retreat ; 
A few flowers I saw, but no display, 
Except little naked feet. 
Wee ones waiting father’s return 
From the toils of the summer day, 
Anxiously gazing out to learn 
Each step that came that way. 
Many a home scene met me there ; 
Many a poor mau’s heart made glad 
By the smile of his lassie fair, 
By the kiss of his rosy lad! 
Some have but little here, ’tis true, 
Of this world’s goods in store ; 
The cabin’s small, the things are few, 
And bare the poor man’s floor. 
Yet he hath precious jewels fair 
That shed their glittering light, 
That warm his soul and gild each care, 
And make his cottage bright. 
Though humble, yet ’tis ‘‘ home, sweet home !” 
Smiles beam as sweetly there, 
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were reported by light, by slight barometric va- 
riations, and by a peculiar condition of the 
atmosphere, they could have had the whole 
night to flee to the mountains with provisions 
for a few days, and with all the shelter that 


the climate renders needful. Net a child 
nora mule, not a cat nor a dog, need have 
staid behind, to be caught by the terrific tidal] 
wave, which rises when the subterranean mo- 
tion is ‘propagated from the earth along the 
sea’s bottom. And if the whole line of the 
coast, from Quito to southernmost Chili, in- 
cluding all the mining stations, had been con- 
nected by the telegraph, as it. would have 
been by this time under governments main- 
tained by genuine republicans, the loss of 

roperty might still have been great, but the 
boas of life would have been insignificant. 
And all custom-house, court, and law docu- 
ments, all mercantile records and receipts, 
everything that confirms important transac- 
tions, and involves the honor of individuals, 
could have been removed to a place of safety. 
For the telegraph continues to work dnring 
the most violent magnetic storms. There is 
no reason why the preliminaries to an earth- 
quake should paralyze it. : 

Here, it is plain, is a lesson that ignorance 
is a calamity greater than all others that be 
fall man. It is told of Goethe, who was a 
philosopher as well as poet, that he once rang 
up his servant in the middle of the night. 
“* Have you seen nothing remarkable in the 
heavens ? asked he; and, when | answered in 
the negative, bid me run and and ask the 
same qnestion of the watchman. He said he 
had not seen anything remarkable. When I 
returned with this answer to my master, I 
found him in the same position in which I 
had left him, lying in his bed, and gazing 
upon the sky. ‘Listen,’ said he to me, ‘ This is 
an important moment; there is now an earth- 
quake, or one is just going to take place.’ 
Then he made me sit down on the bed, and 
showed me by what signs he knew this.” In 
a few weeks the correctness of his observation 
was confirmed by the news that a part of Mes- 
sina was on that night ruined by an earth- 
quake. If, at a distance of hundreds of miles, 
a man can be sensitive to the approach of 
such a calamity, some knowledge that is on 

“the spot ought always to be able to neutral- 
ize its worst effects. 
* Even if no warning were given, men should 
have learned by this time the law of periodical 
visitation. Experience has furnished the 


Peruvians with the right to expect two great 
earthquakes in a century, and the period be- 
tween the two is from forty to sixty years. 
The last visitation of this-kind occurred in 
1806, so that the destruction of Arica was a 
little overdue. 


If any person thought his life 


was valuable to himself or family, or to any 
public interest, he would have spent the last 
two years out of the range of the vibration, 
Now it is safe to return, for forty years at 
least: but he has gone whence no man re- 
turns. Ifa man will live in a region that ig 
subject to earthquakes, two years of anxiety 
is a small tax to pay for immunity to what- 
ever he holds dear. Yet the nation that lives 
over Herculaneum and Pompeii builds its 
villas and plants its heedless grapes nearer 
than ever to the crater whence the ashes came 
that makes the foundations of his dwellings, 
Meanwhile, as if to have a bit of persilage 
with death, it digs through this ashes down to 
the old unconcern, and arranges the relics in 
museums. 

Some public authority should enforce the 
regulations that are suitable to all localities, 
for it is a part of good governmant to bring 
about a harmony between man and nature, 
When the inhabitants of Guanaxuato left 
their city in January, 1784, terrified by slow 
rolling sounds and thunder beneath their feet, 
the magistrates issued the following order: 
“ The flight of a wealthy family shall be pun- 
ished with a fine of 1,000 piastres, and that of 
a poor family with two months’s imprison- 
ment. The militia shall bring back the fugi- 
tives.” And a proclamation also declared, 
“The magistrates, in their wisdom, will at 
once know when there is actual danger, and 
will give orders for flight : for the present, let 
processions be instituted.” We are ignorant 
whether the authorities had, in this case, any 
justification for their peculiar interposition. 
Perhaps long experience yielded the theory 
that subterranean noises were not presump- 
tive of an earthquake in that locality. But 
their presence of mind on this point fell away 
to a lamentable absence of it when they pre 
scribed processions in deference to results that 
did not threaten or that could not be averted. 

“Tt is a generally received opinion at 
Cumana,” says Humboldt, “that the most 
destructive earthquakes are announced by 
very feeble oscillations, and by a hollow 
sound. It rarely happens that a false alarm 
is given by a native. Those who are most 
apprehensive observe the motions of dogs, 
goats and swine. The last-mentioned ani- 
mals, endowed with delicate olfactory nerves, 
and accustomed to turn up the earth, give 
notice of danger by their restlessness and 
their cries.” Some gaseous emanation from 
the earth affects them first. Crocodiles will 
suddenly quit the bottom of the rivers, where 
they feel the earliest trembling of the ground, 
and take refuge in the forest. Here are 
warnings, provided by nature herself, without 
expense to man, who is capable of observing 
and interpreting her gestures. 
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In tropical latitudes, the experienced 
sailor saves the lives of all the land-lubbers 
on board, who deride him for taking in his 
gail and making everything snug in a clear 
sky. He sees a hint, and takes it. The 
stifling blasts of the Arabian desert are al- 
ways preceded by a peculiar yellow thickness 
of the horizon, and a sensation as if a furnace 
door had been just thrown open. Travelers 
have time, if they have wits, to dismount 
from their camels, and bury their heads in 
garments. Sometimes a party in Australia 
or Colorado will be traveling in the dry bed 
of a river, with a sky overhead out of which 
not a drop of rain has fallen for months. 
What is the distant murmur that approaches, 
swelling on the ear? It is the rain that has 
fallen in the mountains, coming down in the 
form of a wall of water twenty feet high or 
more. Such a wave must make a great deal 
of noise about it, and has to betray itself to 
the party below, which has time to reach the 























At some seasons of the year fogs have a 
peculiar smell, which announces the existence 
of miasma in the lower stratum of the air, 
such as generates ague and typhus fever. 

A lurid appearance, with dense masses of 
cloud, fiery red and threatening, are the signs 
of a coming typhoon and hurricane. <A 
sudden fall of the mercury in the barometer 
invariably attends them. “The wind rises 
and falls with a moaning sound, like that 
heard in old houses on a winter’s night: it is 
akin to the ‘calling of the sea,’ that melan- 
choly noise which, in a dead calm, ‘is the 
presage of a storm on many coasts.’” 

When the Alpine streams are coffee colored 
the people know that the rain and snow-water 
is loosening the soil and letting it slip down 
the stream to threaten a freshet. Then the 
fords and bridges are trod more warily. The 
glacier imparts to the mountain-guides the 
terms on which it may be explored with safe- 
ty. There are signs of firm ice and rotten 
ice, of solid snow and of snow that conceals 
achasm. They know by heart this Medusa’s 
face whose only artifice of congelation betrays 

itself. So, in Lapland and Norway, the ice 
reports the very day when travel begins to be 
unsafe upon it, by the complaining of the 
rarefied air beneath, and the startling sound 
of cracks that score and split up the surface. 


the bulge -of water over it. 
faithfully keep their compact with men who 
concede to their conditions. 
dential by certain changes of physiognomy 
which all men might learn to notice just as 
well as their favored few. 
to that invariable law of all the elements, 
from common wind to subtle magnetism, 
that compels them to portend, in some way 
or other, by the very acts of mustering. It is 
the rattle which is only produced by the 
gesture of cviling up to spring. 


Earth and sea 


They are confi- 


And we may trust 


— —-46—-— 


From the Watchman. 
SAY NO! 
No man, woman, or child has acquired a 


good education who has not learned to say 
Jo! 
No! 


A man may have mastered the ancient lan- 


guages so that he can unlock the literary 
treasures of buried nations, and yet his edu- 
cation is sadly imperfect unless he has learned 
to say No! 


He may have at perfect command the 


whole science of mathematics, and yet be pro- 
foundly ignorant, because he has not learned 
to say No! 


He may have traversed the whole cirele of 


the sciences ; he may have explored the mys- 
teries of the heavens; he may have digged 
down into the earth and read the testimony 
of the rocks ; he may have learned the secrets 
of the tidal phenomena in the deeps below 
and the deeps above; he may have grasped 
the hitherto unknown laws of the occult 
forces of Nature; and yet, with all this, he is 
not well-educated unless he has learned to 
say No! 


‘His whole salvation, temporal and eternal, 
may depend upon knowing how to say No; 
and without this knowledge all his other ac- 
quisitions sink into insignificance. 

The poor wretch hanging upon the gallows 
for the crime of murder, hangs there because 
he had not learned to say No! 

The convict, deprived of the society of his 
loved ones, shut in from the glorious sun- 
light and chained in the dungeon, is another 
victim of imperfect education, and is where he 
is because he has not learned to say No! 

The men who reel through your streets, 
brawling drunkards and obscene jesters, be- 





came such because they had not learned to 

say No! ' 
Large numbers of those who occupy your 

lunatic asylums lost their reason because they 


The diamond point of the sun is traveling 
over it. 

Many a good vessel has brought home its 
cargo safe because part of it was a man who | had not learned to say No! 
knew the color of shoal water, or felt the| It is therefore an important—nay, an in- 
breath of an iceberg through its fog domino, | dispensable—part of a good education, to learn 
or noticed how the water had begun to chill, | to say No! 
or could recognize a coast by its rote,or a| The acquisition of this knowledge requires 
sunken rock, not laid dow in auy chart, by | the possession of some moral courage, which 
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its constant practice will continually develop 
and augment ; but, unfortunately, the tenden- 
cy of the times is to diminish rather than in- 
crease moral courage, and hence the fewness 
of those who ever learn to say No! 

There is so much love of fashion; so much 
conformity to false standards; so much fear 
of stemming the popular current ; so much 
reluctance to give offence; so much dread of 
ridicule ; so much horror of appearing singu- 
lar; so much unwillingness to stand alone; 
so little individuality; in short, so little 
moral courage in the community; that it is 
not a wonder that so few ever attain that in- 
tegral, indispensable and crowning part of a 
good education, knowing how to say No! 

“My sun, if sinners entice thee, say No!” 

Does a friend invite you to take a drink 
with him? Say No! 

Does the young woman whom you love 
offer.you a glass of domestic wine? Say No! 

Are you solicited to visit a billiard saloon 
or bowling alley, where liquors are sold? Say 
No! 

Have you already yielded to such entice- 
ments, so that now a diseased appetite incites 
you to drink? Say No! a thousand times No! 

Remember that tens of thousands, as good, 
as brave, as strong, as self-reliant as you, 
have gone down to death, hopeless and reme- 
diless, because they have not learned to say 
No to just such solicitations as are now beck- 
oning you to a similar fate! 

Learn TO say No! 


HOW TO GIVE. 

Proportion thy charity to the strength of 
thy estate, lest God proportion thy estate to 
the weakness of thy charity. Let the lips of 
the poor be the trumpet of thy gifts, lest in 
seeking applause thou lose thy reward. Noth- 
ing is more pleasing to God than an open 
hand and a close mouth.— Quarles. 


a et 
The grace which makes every other grace 
amiable, is humility. 
8 

ITEMS. 

Taz Last Census. Washington, Dec. 21.—The 
totals of the last census show the following facts 
relative to the population of the United States : 

Six New England States—Whites, 3,480,397 ; 
colored, 30,701. Total, 3,111,098. 

Five Middle States—Whites, 9,072,647; colored, 
352,469. Total, 9,425,116. 

Thirteen Southern States—Whites, 6,764,928 ; 
colored, 3,884,352. Total, 10,649,460. 

Thirteen Western and Pacific States—Whites, 
12,356,081; colored, 311,493. Total, 11,667,574. 

Nine Territories—Whites, 435,774; colored, 54,- 
176. Total, 489,950. 

Total number of people in the United States in 
1867—Whites, 32,109,829; colored, 4,403,371. 
Total, 36,743,198. Total in 1860—Whites, 26,975,- 
575 ; colored, 4,469,505. Total, 31,445,080.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 

SusPEnsion 








The Niagara suspension 
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bridge, which was opened to the public on the Ist 
inst., is reported to have the longest single span in 
the world. The width of the chasm from cliff to 
cliff, over the Niagara river, is 1190 feet. Thespan 
between centres of towers is 1263 feet. The length 
of the suspended portion of the roadway is 1240 
feet. The height of the centre of the roadway 
above the water varies at 85 feet at high water to 
91 or 92 feet at low water. The height of the water 
is much affected .by the direction and force of the 
wind. The floor is suspended from two cables, 
formed of twisted wire ropes, seven to each cable, 
laid one in the centre and the others around it, 
The cables are seven inches in diameter, contain 
nine hundred and thirty-one single wires in each 
cable, and weigh sixty-three pounds per lineal foot, 
The cables are anchored in solid limestone rock on 
the Canadian side, and in solid masonry on the 
New York side. 

A Lonpon telegram, dated 1st month 4, says: 
‘*Latest news received here from Afriva confirms 
the recent report relative to the safety of the great 
African traveller, Dr. Livingstone. 

‘*It is said he is somewhere in the vicinity of 
Lake Nyassa, near the confines of Zanzibar. 

‘Owing, it is thought, to the wars between the 


native tribes, his progress has been impeded, and . 


consequently he has been unable to reach the sea 
coast.”’ 

Ecuipsk oF THE Moon.—On the 27th instant an 
eclipse of the moon will take place. The time of 
beginning at Philadelphia will be 7 hours 28 minutes 
in the evening, of the middle 8 hours 38 minutes, 
and of the end 9 hours and 48 minutes. The moon 
will only be eclipsed 54 digits on the upper limb, 
that is, nearly one-half of the disk will be obscured. 

Tug Otpest Tree on record in Europe is asserted 
to he the Cypress of Somma, in Lombardy, Italy. 
This tree is believed to have been in existence at 
the time of Julins Cesar, 42 years before Christ, 
and is, therefore, 1901 years old. It is 106 feet in 


' height, and 20 feet in circumference at one foot from 


the ground. Napoleon, when laying down his plan 
for the great road over the Simplon, diverged from 
a straight line to avoid injuring this tree. Superior 
antiquity is claimed for the immense tree in Cala- 
veras county, California. This is supposéd, from 
the number of concentric circles in the trunk, to be 
2565 years old. 

Ramiz or Cutna Grass.—Among the new agricul- 
tural staples which the United States Agricultural 
Department has been endeavoring for some time 
past t>'introduce into the United States, is this sub- 
stance- -known to botanists as the Behm-rie nivea 
or tenacissima, and belonging to the same family as 
the common nettle. Althongh many textile fibres 
have been presented of late as candidates for popular 
favor, none seem of so much promise as the Ramie, 
as it is especially adapted for cultivation in the 
Southern States, admitting of a large yield per acre, 
and being raised and managed with but little diffi- 
culty. The only preparation for market consists in 
drying the crop thoroughly, when from green it 
becomes white. The fibre is somewhat like that of 


jute and hemp, but ‘is finer and more pliable, and - 


is generally worked with cotton or silk. Large 
quantities are used in England, and there seems 
likely to be no limit to 'he demand for a long time 
2$ least. Fabrics made from it are often known a8 
Japanese silks, from the resemblance of the fibre to 
silk. The present value of the raw material, in the 
green state, is about $200 per ton ; dried and white, 
$250, and dressed for mixing with cotton or silk, 
$1200 to $1500 per fon. 
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_ PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 23, 1869, 


“LET us HAVE PEACE.”? og 


HERALD OF PEACE, 


Is a sixteen page quarto, published semi- aaa 
in Chicago, Ill., by members of the Society of 
Friends. It advocates both spiritual and temporal 
peace. Take it! It is only $1.50 a year! Its 
Children’s Department is alone worth the price of 
the paper! All who subscribe now get the balance 
of this year FREE. New volume commences Second 
month Ist, 1869. Send for sample copy. 
Address HERALD CO., 
131 8. 


Clark St., Chicago, Til. 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 
B. J. SMITH & CO., 

Call the attention of farm buyers to the extensive list 
of Farms and other property which they offer for 
sale in Bucks Co., comprising over one hundred 
Farms, Mechanica! Shops, Manufacturing Establish- 
ments, Stores, Mills and Private Residences, which 
are fally described in a circular which will be sent 
(free) to all applicants. Particular attention paid 
to selecting property for Friends near meetings and 

in suitable neighborhoods. 
Address Box 14, Newtown, Pa. 1212xt116. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


The following new and desirable goods are well worth the at 
tention of Friends, viz.: 

I have just received a large lotof HEAVY BLANKET 
SHAWLS. DRESS GOODS, &c. &c, at 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
H. HAUSER, 132 Third Avenue. 
The Store is about half a block from the Meeting-house, between 
l4th and 15th Sts., New York City. 91268 lyp 


~ THOMAS M. SEEDS, 


HATTER, 
N>. 41 North Second Street. 
Always on han-i, and made to order, @ large assor’ 
ment of Friends’ Hats, as he makes a specialty o! 
that part of the Hatting business. 8768 7" 





HISTORY OF THE SEPARATION 


IN THE 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 1827-8. 
By 8S. M. JANNEY. 


347 PAGES. 


In which is given—Views of the Early Friends, compared with 
the Popular Theology on Immediate Revelation, On the Scrip- 
tures, On the Uriginal and Present State of Man, On the Divine 
Being, On Salvation by Christ, Doctrines of the English Friends 
—J.J.G@ and others. Doctrines of Elias Hicks. Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of 1827. Reorganization of Philedelphia Yearly 
Meeting. Separation in the dearly Meetings of New York, Uhio, 
Indiana and Baltimore. The Property Question, &c. &c, ke. 
Price 95 cts., sent by mail on receipt of $1.10. 


EMMOR COMLY, 
125 144 N. Seventh St. 


BOOKS 


ISSUED BY THE 


‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 


FOR SALE BY 


EMMOR COMLY, 


144 North Seventh Street, Phiiada. 


Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
By Ann A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price $1 00 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schuvis. By 
JANE JoHNSON. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
“ 108 “« “ Second. “ 40c. 
PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 
18uno0. 141 pp., Cloth.......2.0000 ceoes e+ oe Price 50c. 
THOMAS ELLWOOD, the Btory of, by A.L.P. 
18mo. pp. 48, Cloth, flexible.............068 Price 20c. 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
BR OG OO) Wivncccsccnccnten  csctsctacecsacta «Price 20v. 
Essays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace. 
By S. M. J. 18mo. 50 pp. Clothb........... Price 20c. 
A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Joansoy. 2d edition. Price 50c. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Question: and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jane 
JOHNSON. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth............ Price 202 
A Pable of Paith...... ...... +-»Price, per ‘oz., 30c. 
“A Treasury of Facts’—a Book designed for 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior +! 
“ Early Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jonneas, 
6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each....... ecceceece Price 75.. 
Essays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 


; as held by the Society of Friends. 


USO. TL PPeccerccccescoccasesccccssceccceoss Price 25c. 


._| Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 


-Price 4%e 


BEST PAINTS KNOWN 


For HOUSES, ROOFS, BARNS. FENCaS, RAI). 
OADS, BRIDGES, CARS, &c., at % the eat of Lead 
Slave of the Pecura Co. "s dark-colored Paint (costing ¥12.50) wi.) 
nt as much as 250 Ibs. of Lead, (costing $40.00,) and wear longer 
Perhia Co.’s WHite Leap is the ‘whitest and most durable knowu 


SMITH BOWEN, Sec'y 


‘* Pecora Lead and Color Co.,” 
Office, 150 N. 4th St., Philad-. 


ISAAC DIXON, 


120 South Eleventh Street, 
DEALER IN 


Harriet EK. Stocxty. 18mo. 136 pp..... 








418 +1017 


WATCHES, 
JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE, 


_ All kinds of Watches repaired and warranted. 
“ American Levers for $23.00, warranted, 
Old Gold and Silver bought. or taken in exchange. 




































FRIENDS’ 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL 
FAMILY DRY GOODS STORE. 


STOKES & WOOD, | 


HAVING REMOVED TO THEIR 


NEW STORE, 


Southwest cor. Seventh and Arch Sts,,| 


Offer with increased facilities and the FINEST 
LIGHT that can be produced, their LARGE | 
stock of 

PLAIN DRY COODS, 


(adapted to the immediate wants of Frienps,) 
at still further reduction in prices, preparatory 
to taking account of stock. 

N.B.—Frinds residing in the upper portion 
of the city can be brought to our door by the 
Union Railroad Line. 

18 xitfi 
CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 

FOR BOYS, 
Situated on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
Bordentown, N. J 


The Fifty-Seveath Session of this Lostitution will commence on 
the 16th of Eleventh month, 1868, and continue twenty weeks. 
Terms $85, fer turther pirticulars address 
HENKY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., N. J. 














CARPETINGS, 
Windew Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, &e., 


FOR SALE BY 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 


Filled up in the neatest manner. Also 

WEL DING CARUS, 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAM, 
No. 38. Fifth St., 2d story. 


37xa 





§29 220 xi. 

Queen of England Soap. 
Queen of England Soap. Queen of England Soap. 
For doing a family washing in the best and che»pest manner. 
Guaranteed equal toany in the world! Has ul) the strength of 
the old rosin soap with the mil: and lathering qualities of genu- 
ine Castile. Try this splempid Soap. 

SOLD BY THE 


ALDEN CHEMICAL WORKS, 
718ly. 48 North Front Street, Philadelphia. 


‘*TRIMMINC STORE. 


A fresh supply af Woolen Yarns and Germantown Wool. Also 
silk and Cottun Blonde, with Hosiery, Gloves, &. 
A. K. PARRY, 


08 xmpfw 612 Spring Garden &t. 


INTELLIGENCER. 





REMOVAL, Ercildoun Boarding School 


FOR GIRLS, 


Chester County, Pennsylvania. 


The Spring and Summer Term of this Institution 
will commence on the 22d of Second month next. 
Thorough and careful instruction in every depart- 
ment. Terms $80.00 per session of twenty weeks, 
For full particulars address the Principal, 

R. DARLINGTON, JR., 
123mmo Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa, 


ENGRAVED FORMS 
MWARRIAGK CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
boxes. Price $5.00. 

EMMOR COMLY, 


123tfi 144 N. Seventh St. 


‘ Yq) Vg. ’ 
FRIENDS PLEASE NOTICE. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 

Seventh and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 

Has just received an invoice of 


White Silk Cashmere Shawls, 
the only lot in the city. 


DRESS GOODS. 

Dark Brown SInk-FinisH ALPACAS, CANTON CLoras 
and Sik Zenostas, manufactured expressly for him; 
together with a general assortment of goods for 
FRIENDS. 

A lot of superior Sink Gauze for Caps. 

J. J. L. has the best assortment of Bounp BLanxer 
and Tarset Suawts of any other store in the city. 

A few Siperian SHAWLs still on hand. 

1017 112) xal9xt 


~ 
BOOKS FOR SALE 

Janney’s History of the Separation, 1827-8, 347 pp., 95c. Neat 
Pocket TesTaMeNnts. 20 cts, and upwards. Journal of John Comly, 
$2.00. Jourpal of Hugh Judge, $1.00. Journal of John Wool 
man, $100. Janney’s Life of Wm..Venn. $2.50 do. Geo. Fox, $2.00. 
Early Quakerism, by E. Michener, cloth, $1.60, sheep, $2. Frie 
Miscellany, 11 vola., (4th vol. out of print,) $8. Works of Teasc 
Penington, 4 vels., $5. History of Delaware County, Penna., $3.00. 
Thomas Story’s Conversations. &c., $1.00. Emily Mayland, $1.00. 
“The Sunday Question,” $1.00. No Sect in Heaven. 5 cts, 56 
cts. a dozen. Child’s Book of Nature, in three parts, Niu 
trated, $2.65. Dissertation or the Christian Ministry. 50. 
Law’s Address to the Clergy, 40¢e. McGirr’s Letters ou Theology, 
$1.25. Life of Sarah Grubb, 75c. Familiar Letters, by App 
Wilson, 75c. Kufus lial], 3c. Early Corruptions of Christianity, 
80c. In the School Room, by Jobn §. Hart. $1 25. ‘The Cruei- 
fied and Quickened Chyi-tian. 25c. The New Testament. cloth, 
embossed, giit title, clear type, 600 pp,7ie. Tour to Wert Indies, 
kK. W. Moore, $1.00 Meditations on Life and its Keligions Duties— 
Meditati-ns on Death and Etermty, by Zschokke, $175 each. 
Youug Friends’ Manual, by Benj. Hallowell, cloth. 75c. Sermon 
by Wm. Dewsbury, 60 cts. a dozen. Accuunt of John Richardson, 
mailedfor $1.00. 

About 20 per cent. additional, when sent by mail. 

Several volumes of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, unbound, for sale, 
viz., Vols. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21,22 and 23. Also, 
Vols 6, 6 and 7, quarto, bound. 

EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh 8t. 


MERRIHEW & SON, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 


No. 248 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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